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COMPACT IN 


Stand firm and immovable as an anvil when 
tt is beaten upon, Saint Ianarrus, 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 

Comp, ye thankful people, come; 

Raise the song of Harvest Home. 

All is safely gathered in. 

Ere the winter storms begin; 

God, our Maker, doth provide 

4 For our wants to be supplied; 

\ Come to God’s own temple, come; 
Raise the song of Harvest Home! 


What is earth but God’s own field, 
Fruit unto His praise to yield? 
' Wheat and tares therein are sown, 
} Unto joy or sorrow grown; 
Ripening with a wondrous power, 
4 Till the final Harvest Hour; 
Grant, O Lord of life, that we 
Holy grain and pure may be! 


Se 


THE CABIN OF 


Come, then, Lord of Merey, come, 

Bid us sing the Harvest Home! 

Let Thy saints be gathered in! 

Free from sorrow, free from sin; 

All upon the golden floor 

Praising thee forevermore; 

Come with thousand angels, come; 

Bid us sing Thy Harvest Home! 
Henry ALFORD. 


For Everu Other Sunday. 
A TURKEYLESS THANKSGIVING. 
BY MARION BE, “PICKERING. 


VERYBODY thought it was strange that 
in the Standish family of five, father, 
mother, grandmother, and two children, 

each one happened to have been born during 
the latter part of November, and no two of 
them had the same birthday. So almost every 
year somebody had a double celebration on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


A PAPER FOB THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. NOVEMBER 21, 1909 


PIL DLN DEN DLA DLA DLN DENSE 


THE MAYFLOWER. 


When Jamie was a little fellow, he really be- 
lieved that the President took this important 
fact into especial consideration and was very 
grateful to him accordingly. As for Grace, she 
never quite made up her mind whether she 
would not have preferred to have the birthdays 
scattered along throughout the year in those 
months wherein nothing in particular happens. 

When grandmother bought her “Old Far- 
mers’ Almanac,”’ the children could hardly wait 
to hunt up the last Thursday in November, and 
there was equal rejoicing, no matter who proved 
to be the fortunate one. It was a bit disap- 
pointing, to be sure, when it chanced to be what 
father called ‘‘an off year”; but, as Jamie 
carefully explained, it really made no difference. 
Wednesday’s birth-child could easily postpone 
his festivity one day later, and Friday’s was sure 
to have the ‘‘wish-bone piece” saved for his 
especial consolation. 

This particular year everybody was so glad 
that it was father’s turn to celebrate, and, before 
the summer was over, it really seemed to be 
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almost providential; for he slipped from the 
ladder while shingling the corn-barn and broke 
his leg. During the long, weary weeks that 
followed the children cheered him up a great 
deal by frequently reminding him that his par- 
ticular Thanksgiving was coming soon. 

But, when at last the great day was but a 
week distant, father and mother balanced their 
accounts with sober faces. On the one side 
was the modest income of the little farm, sadly 
diminished by the failure of the apple crop, and 
on the other the doctor’s bill, the wages of the 
extra hired man, and the winter’s coal. They 
added up and they added down, over and over 
again, but the truthful little figures persisted in 
their first statement, and declared a very 
small balance indeed. 

“Tt looks as if the youngsters would have to 
go without their Thanksgiving this year,” 
sighed father at last. ‘I’m glad it happens to 
be my turn to celebrate,’”’ he added, with a sad 
little smile. 

“Why, Father Standish!’’ cried mother, pre- 
tending to scold, “and you descended straight 
from a Pilgrim father, too! Anybody would 
suppose that Thanksgiving was made up of 
turkey and plum-pudding, half and half. Now 
you just practise with your cane for the grand 
surprise, and, as for the dinner,—you’'ll see!” 

It was indeed a disappointment hard to bear, 
for in this little household the national bird 
made annual visits only, and was thoroughly 
appreciated. But the chief regret was for poor 
father; and, when mother made the children 
understand that he really was, bearing up won- 
derfully, they at once entered heart and soul 
into her plans for the day. ‘‘ Anyway, we can 
exchange birthdays with him next year,” said 
Grace, hopefully. i 

Thanksgiving morning was a very busy one, 
for there were nuts from the old shagbark tree 
waiting to be cracked, and corn to be popped, 
and, best of all, candy to be made. And, when 
one measures out the molasses very carefully, 
and boils it all by one’s self, and “uses one’s 
judgment”’ and tests it over and over again in 
a cup of cold water, and pulls it into all sorts 
of fantastic braids and twists, the hands of the 
clock manage to cover a surprising amount of 
space. 

Just before dinner was served there came a 
tap at the dining-room door, and father actually 
limped in without his crutches. After that you 
may be sure that it was a very thankful family 
that gathered around the table festive with 
“the snowdrop cloth” and the best flowered 
china. Then the fun began. 

In the first place, each one had a whole tur- 
key all to himself of white tissue paper traced 
from a postal card and pinned on for a favor. 
It was such a huge joke that it seemed as though 
the children could never stop laughing when 
father asked grandmother if she preferred white 
or dark meat, and she quavered politely, ‘‘A 
little of both, please,” and was promptly served 
with fried liver and creamed cod-fish. The 
snowy mound of mashed potatoes steamed in- 
vitingly, the cranberry jelly quivered in the 
quaint glass cups which only saw the light on 
state occasions, and everybody knows that 
there are no pumpkin pies like those made by 
a real grandmother. 

It was indeed a red-letter day when father, 
mother, and grandmother folded their busy 
hands and devoted an entire afternoon to songs, 
stories, and quiet games. Just before bed-time 
father straightened the lame leg and declared 
it would ‘soon be as good as new. And Jamie 
voiced the opinion of the whole family when he 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘Tell you what, when his 
father is all right again, a fellow doesn’t need 
any Thanksgiving turkey!” 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


THE grain is gathered in; 

The season’s work is done; 

No more the hurrying din 

Of the stress of noon-time sun. 
But beautiful and calm, 

And full of healing balm, 

The autumn rest is won. 


Yea, the tired world standeth still 
In a trance of peace and praise; 
And the light on field and hill 

Is the light of bygone days; 

And long-forgotten rhymes 

And songs of the dear old times 
Come back in the brooding haze. 


Fair is the passing day 

When the sun so kindly beams; 
Fair is the far-away, 

And the world that only seems; 
Oh, naught in the round, ripe year 
Is so strange and sweet and dear 
As this beautiful time of dreams. 


Kupora S.'BuMSTEAD. 


THE SHA, 


FEW years ago when there seemed to 

be some danger that a war would break 

out between America and Japan, Dr. 

Hale cried out against it; and he wrote that it 

could be prevented simply by putting the boys 

of Japan and the boys of America into. touch 

with each other, and getting them acquainted 

by correspondence with one another, just as 

boys in the same nation write letters to each other. 

Peace on earth can never,come unless the dif- 

ferent peoples of the world become acquainted 
with each other and become friends. 

With these ideals in mind the minister of 
one of our churches has encouraged the children 
of his Sunday School to exchange letters with 
the Sunday-School children across the water. 
So one year this minister asked his children if 
they would like to send a Christmas letter to 
the children of an English Sunday School just 
outside of Liverpool. They responded en- 
thusiastically, and letters were exchanged be- 
tween the two Sunday Schools. Last year 
this minister suggested that another Sunday 
School, in this case just outside of Boston, 
should send a Christmas letter to the children 
of the Sunday School in the beautiful English 
town of Warwick. There was a hearty re- 
sponse to this suggestion. The minister of the 
Warwick Unitarian Chapel and the minister 
of this American Sunday School made arrange- 
ments for the exchange of letters. They in- 
tended to have the letters arrive just before 
Christmas; but they miscalculated a little, and 
the letters were received just after Christmas. 
But they were very welcome, we may be sure, 

The writer asked our Mr. Horton if he would 
be willing to publish a part of these letters, and 
a word or two concerning the spirit that 
prompted them, in Hvery Other Sunday. He 
most kindly consented. And now here are 
the letters which made the children of Old 
England and of New England in two places 
therein very happy. We do feel much nearer 
and, of course, more friendly and ‘“‘cousinly.”’ 
We are going to write each other again this 
Christmas, I hope. 

Now, little friends of the Unitarian Sunday 
Schools, don’t you believe that it would be de- 
lightful if there could be a good many English 
and American Sunday Schools exchanging 
Christmas letters? Wouldn’t it be a help in 


HANDS ACROSS 


- ever lifting “better up to Best.” 


bringing the children of the far-off countries 
close together in the very Christmas spirit of 
peace and good will? And wouldn’t it be ever 
so much harder for the different nations to go 
to war with each other if the children of the 
different lands knew each other and had a 
friendly affection for one another? Wouldn’t 
it be just the most blessed thing in all the world 
if the children themselves could lay the foun- 
dations of friendliness and peace so deep that 
there should never be another war? Well, 
here are the letters. May they stimulate others 
to some such eeudly Christmas greetings! 


The 


Sunday School in Massachusetts, 
U.S. A., to the Unitarian Sunday Benes in 
Warwick, England, greeting: 


How pleasant it is to belong to the same great 


English-speaking family and to be able to write 


to each other in:our common mother-tonguel!, 

Although we live three thousand miles and more 
apart, and the great ocean rolls between, still we 
feel very close to each other at this Christmas tide, 
not only as to kindred and language, but in sym- 
pathy, in love, and in the spirit of Christmas 
joy and good will. 

There was a time, you know, when the little 
folk of New England were taught to hate the 
people of Old England, for our great-grandfathers 
were fighting each other. But that is all over 
now, and there is only peace and harmony be- 
tween us! We love to hear about your King and 
Parliament, and we hope our President and 
Congress is not unknown to you. Some day we 
are very sure that your great Crosses on the Red 
Field of England will float side by side with our 
beautiful Stars and Stripes as both are carried 
over all the world to take our splendid Anglo- 
American civilization to everybody in the spirit 
of love and unity and peace and brotherhood, 
Who knows? Perhaps these interchanges of 
Christmas greetings between the dear children 
of Old England and New England may help to this 
very thing! At any rate we know our hearts go 
out to you across the seas, just as the affections 
of the Pilgrims did who, after they had braved the 
rough Atlantic and had conquered the wild New 
England forests and had set up here much that 
was best of the very Midlands in which you live, 
kept their hearts warm for Merrie England and 
the old home! How happy the Pilgrim exiles 
were when a sail was reported making around 
Manomet Head straight for Plymouth Harbor! 
And how their hearts leaped for joy when, in 
answer to Myles Standish’s gun from the fort on 
the hill back of the town, the Red Flag of Old 
England broke out from the gaff of the ‘Fortune,’ 
and, a few months later, the “‘Anne!” 

And we are just as glad to-day, to know that 
the bond is still kept between us, the children of 
the same sturdy stock! ‘That old church at Plym- 
outh, you will be glad to know, is to-day a Uni- 
tarian church; for the very spirit that sent the 
Pilgrims to the New World caused their children 
to reach out still farther into God’s great universe 
of the Spirit and to carry his truth higher and 
higher amongst men. Our Unitarian faith is just 
this,—to make men free to love and be loyal to 


“the noblest and the highest and purest,—‘‘the 


fulness of the measure of the stature of Christ,” 
We wish, some- 
time, you might read our ‘‘Standish of Standish,” 
the Pilgrim story, just as we read your ‘‘Christmas 
Carol.””’ We are sure you would love it and be 
drawn to us, as we are drawn in love to you by the 
Christmas blessing of Tiny Tim! 

Our minister asked the children if they would 
like to send some special messages in this Christ- 
mas letter. They did. One boy writes: “I like 
to hear about England. I have a knife that came 
from there.” Another, ‘‘Have the English boys 
heard that Harvard beat Yale at football? And 
do they have any winter sports in England? I 
have learned to skate and took seventy-five strokes 
the third lesson.’’ One class sends especial Christ- 
mas greetings. One girl writes: ‘‘We join you 
at Christmas time in our thoughts; but, as the 
time is about six hours different between your 
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country and ours, we shall be having our Christ- 
mas tree about the time you are all sound asleep 
in bed. But we send our Christmas greetings and 
shall hope to have a Christmas letter from your 
Sunday School.” 

The little maiden voices the sentiments that are 
in all our hearts as they go out to you this Yule- 
tide! May Christmas, in the spirit of it, last 
through all the year! May every morn break 
upon the children of God everywhere, with its 
message of “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will to men!’’ On the seal of 
the City of Boston are these words: ‘‘Sicut patri- 
bus, sit Deus nobis.’ Ask your minister to tell 
you what they mean. And we send to you the 
wish that as with our fathers, so may God be with 
us, to keep us one family, no longer one nation, 
whose religion and language, ancestry and broth- 
erly love are the same! 

In the words of your dear little Tiny Tim, “God 
bless us, Every One!’’ 


We are, most affectionately yours, in 
family and in faith, the children, 
teachers, and minister of the-—— 


Dear Brothers and Sisters in a free Christian 
faith: 

We, the teachers and scholars of the. Sunday 
School at Warwick, in Old England, send cordial 
greetings in this glad Christmastide to you, the 
teachers and scholars of the Sunday School at 
Mass., in New England! 


? 


Though you live in the New World and we in 
the Old, yet upon this you may congratulate your- 
selves (in addition to your other privileges as mem- 
bers of the earth’s greatest republic) that you in- 


‘dividually constitute an older Sunday School 


than we. We are, in fact, only in our infancy 
in that respect—only fifteen months of age! Yet 
we may well say that we are sprung from an old 
root, since considerably more than a hundred years 
ago the then minister of High Street Chapel 
founded and, “almost unaided, carried on” the 
first Sunday School which this old and historic 
town ever knew,—though from outside he was 
confronted ‘‘with a virulence of opposition now 
inconceivable.” That was about the time of the 
terrible riots which raged in and around Bir- 
mingham, and had, as the object of their ignorant 
and malevolent hatred, the venerable Dr. Priestley 
whom your country felt itself honored in welcom- 
ing and sheltering when ours cast him out. 

At Warwick we greet, summer after summer, 
numbers of your countrymen, and this fact alone 
links us to the States with ever more closeness and 
affinity than can well obtain in many other 
parts of our land. Immortal Shakespeare, “Fancy’s 
sweetest child,” unites us to you with singular 
intensity. 

Therefore, not as strangers, but as friends,—as 
brethren of one mind with you,—we send our words 
of congratulation and good cheer, and feel that the 
Atlantic, broad as it is, is"in a very real sense 
bridged for us, and, we sincerely hope, for you 
likewise. 

It is in this spirit, then, that we in Warwick 
join together in wishing you all the happiest pos- 
sible Christmas and the brightest, most unclouded 
New Year! And mayjthat year, now about to 
dawn upon us, bring to your School ‘the un- 
chequered sunshine of the Divine Goodness and 
Love! 


Warwick, Enciann, December, 1908. 


HANKSGIVING-DAY gratitude is a 

good thing, but every-day gratitude is 

better. The one may be merely a 

mood in life, the other must be a mode of life. 

Tt is the difference between a sentiment ideal- 

ized and a principle realized. . . . Hear the proc- 

lamation which secures every-day thanksgiv- 

ing, “Now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Howarp L. JONES. 


LULLABY. 


BY JANIE D, HOBART. 


Evenine shadows falling, 
Whip-poor-wills are calling, 
Sunset glow is fading in the west; 
Fireflies are winking, 
Sleepy eyes are blinking, 
Tis time for my little one to rest. 


Mother Earth is dreaming 
Stars above her gleaming, 
Through the branches silver moonbeams 
peep; 
Gentle breezes straying, 
Whisper softly, saying, 
’Tis time for my little one to sleep. 
KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. 
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DON’T CROSS A BRIDGE UNTIL 
YOU COME TO IT. 


BY NORMA IRENE HEINZ. 


Part II, 


UDDENLY Helen stopped. ‘Give the 
S life of Shakespeare and a list of his chief 
works,” she read for the hundredth time. 
There were three early tragedies she knew. 
“Romeo and Juliet’? was one, but—what were 
the other two? ‘Well,’ she thought, “T’ll 
finish my paper and then come back and fill in 
these blanks.”’ In ten minutes the paper was 
finished, but those blank spaces. still stared at 
her. Why hadn’t she come to that extra 
recitation, she thought sorrowfully to herself. 
She looked at Miss Davis with a sigh. ‘‘ What 
will Miss Davis say if I blank those two? No 
doubt she’ll say it was all due to not coming to 
that recitation,” she thought. Three-quarters 
of an hour passed by, but there was still no 
light on the subject. Looking with a sigh at 
Shakespeare’s picture which hung on the side 
wall, she said mournfully to herself, “Oh, that 
you, William Shakespeare, had not taken the 
trouble to bother our poor brains with your 
various books, or that you, Miss Adelaide 
Davis, had never made such a demand.” Tears 
sprang to her eyes as she thought of her past 
good marks in English. “Talk about meeting 
your ‘Waterloo—Napoleon couldn’t have felt 
any worse than I do,” she sighed as she folded 
her paper and wrote the required words, “I 
have neither given nor received help.” Miss 
Davis smiled pleasantly as she handed in her 
paper, but Helen hurried away, vowing to dis- 
cuss that examination with no one. 

Examinations were over at last. As Helen 
sauntered into the school-room on Monday 
morning, she noticed the change those few days 
had made. All the girls’ faces wore more 
pleasant expressions, and Helen herself was 
glad that her Cicero exam, her German one, and 
so on, were off her mind. She looked at her 
schedule for the day. ‘‘English, the third 
period,” she remarked to Constance Wood, 
who sat across the aisle. “I do hope Miss 
Davis hasn’t corrected our papers as yet. How 
I hate to face her!’’ On her way to geometry, 
the second period, she met Miss Davis, and 
ventured to say, “Did I pass my literature 
examination, Miss Davis?”’ Miss Davis looked 
at her with a smile. 

“No, Helen,” she answered, “I’m sorry, 
but you’ve failed.”” There was no time for a 
discussion, and Helen sauntered into the class- 
room looking, so the girls said, as if her death 
warrant had been signed. How long those 
forty minutes seemed, and how silly to have to 


prove why a parallelogram is a parallelogram. 
At last the bell rang, and it was time for English. 
A shudder went through her when she saw the 
examination papers piled up on Miss Davis’ 
desk. As soon as the class was seated, Miss 
Davis rose and began giving out the papers, 
remarking, as she did so, that she was disap- 
pointed with them as a whole, although there 
had been a few girls who had done exceptionally 
well. Helen’s paper was handed to her, When 
she was sure that not‘one of the seventeen girls 
was looking, she thought she’d take a peep at 
the awful paper. She unfolded it and found— 
one hundred, and an ‘‘excellent” at the top of 
the first page. ‘“‘How about those early trag- 
edies,”’ she thought. She unfolded her paper 
and found there had been only one. “Bless 
Miss Davis,” she murmured, “for making 
us learn only one.” 
The End, 


Ridicule will not stick where it is not just. 
CHESTERFIELD, 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE LARCH. 


BY ETHEL S. YOUNG, 


TALL larch stood among pines and 

cedars. In summer it was as happy 

as a tree could be. The wind made 
soft, melodious music through its feathery 
needles. Birds loved to sit on its swaying top 
and coo together, or accompany the wind with 
their songs. The pines and cedars, not so tall 
nor so delicately susceptible as the larch, were 
never so popular with either the breezes or 
the birds. 

In winter, however, all was changed. The 
beautiful soft needles of the larch withered away 
and left it standing naked among its warmly 
clad brethren. Like the poor relation at the 
Christmas feast it seemed, so bare and proud 
among its richly dressed kinsmen. The wind 
no longer found in the larch an instrument for 
gentle harmonies, but could only strike harsh, 
rattling notes like a viol out of tune,—discords 
that wrung the unhappy tree’s very soul. 

Another of the larch’s winter sorrows was 
its desertion by the birds. No sparrow even 
eared to freeze its fat little body on the bleak 
boughs of the naked Jarch when thick warm 
pines and cedars were at hand, 

The chief sorrow of all, however, was the lost 
beauty. The larch was not vain, but it gloried 
in its power to delight the eye. It felt during 
the summer as if it were doing some good in the 
world, when people found pleasure in its grace 
and delicacy. What made the larch’s troubles 
hard to bear was the malicious delight the 
evergreens took in them. They were never 
tired of jeering at their poor brother and of 
giving themselves airs. So winter after winter 
the larch sighed to itself in sadness, because 
it made no music, sheltered no birds, and re- 
joiced no beauty-loving eyes. 

Then one day there came a blinding snow- 
storm. ‘The wet, clinging snow weighed heay- 
ily on the thick branches of the pines and cedars 
until they drooped, groaning. The slender 
branches of the larch, on the other hand, could 
hold no ponderous burden, but received only 
a light covering which exquisitely outlined its 
beautiful form. 

Next day people laughed at the pines and 
cedars, they looked so like moping ghosts. 
“But look,”? one said to another, “how won- 
drous beautiful is the larch!’’ 

Then the larch was happy, and the evergreens 
jeered no more. 


Every Other Sunday. 


OH, GIVE THANKS. 


Ou, give thanks to Him who made 
Morning light and evening shade; 
Source and Giver of all good, 
Nightly sleep and daily food; 
Quickener of our wearied powers; 
Guard of our unconscious hours. 


Oh, give thanks to nature’s King, 
Who made every breathing thing: 
His, our warm and sentient frame, 
His, the mind’s immortal flame. 
Oh, how close the ties that bind 
Spirits to the Eternal Mind! 


Hymns of Faith and Life. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AUNT SUSAN’S THANKFUL GUESTS. 
BY MAE FIELDER. 


T wanted just a week to Thanksgiving when 
Aunt Susan’s letter came saying her 
brother’s family would have to forgive 

her, but she was not going to ask them to dine 
with her on that day: instead her guests would 
be four persons who had been thankful for three 
hundred and sixty-five days. 

“Well, we knew she was peculiar, but this 

is the limit,” cried fourteen-year-old Harold, 


pushing’ his dog impatiently aside. ‘‘ What 
does she mean, anyway?” 
“Tt is plain enough,” returned Elsa. “She is 


going to prepare a big dinner for those who 
have been thankful every day for a whole year 
and’? — 

“There aren’t any such people, 
Harold. 

“She said four, so she must know,” spoke up 
Ruth; “but I don’t see why she doesn’t want us 
as usual, we try to be thankful, always.” 

“You do, do you, young lady? Who was it 
T heard complaining about the color of her new 
dress this morning, instead of being thankful 
for a nice warm dress, no matter of what shade,” 
teased Jack. 

“You can’t say anything: you grumbled be- 
cause we had rice pudding instead of orange 
float this noon,’’ Ruth made answer hotly. 

“Children,” said their mother at that mo- 
ment, “do not let me hear another word from 
any of you concerning Aunt Susan’sletter. She 
has a perfect right to invite whomsoever she 
pleases, and I think it is a lovely idea to feast 
only those who are thankful every day rather 
than those who pretend to be or think they are 
on the day we call Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Tt’s mean of her anyway, and I don’t be- 
lieve any one is thankful all the time,” persisted 
Harold crossly, for boylike he did not wish to 
give up the “‘jollification” at Aunt Susan’s 
farm, a day filled full to overflowing with good 
things. 

“There, laddie, youhave said enough. Aunt 
Susan will explain it all later,and I feel sure 
you will be glad for those who enjoyed her hos- 
pitality,” said Mrs. Grant gently but firmly, 
and, although Harold did not look as if he agreed 
with her, he said no more, for there was some- 
thing in his mother’s voice which commanded 
obedience. 

That same afternoon Mrs. Grant wrote a 
little note to Aunt Susan telling her she thought 
her plan a most praiseworthy one, but added 
she would like to hear all about the guests some 
day, because the children, especially Harold, 
did not believe there were any people in the 
world who could be thankful all through the 
year. And by return post there came a wee 
lavender-scented note from Aunt Susan inviting 


” 


interrupted 


GETTING READY FOR THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


Mrs. Grant and the children to take tea with 
her on Sunday evening, promising several true 
stories as an additional treat. Accordingly on 
the evening named an expectant group sat 
about Aunt Susan’s bountifully spread table. 

“Well, dearies, you thought auntie rather un- 
kind to have a Thanksgiving spread without 
you all, and truly I missed you each one; but, 
when I tell you about my guests, I think you 
will be glad I gave them your places,’’ and she 
smiled upon them as she dispensed dainties and 
sweets with a liberal hand. 

“Little lame Donald sat in your chair, Harold, 
with beaming face and dancing blue eyes,—his 
bits of crutches close beside him. His mother 
washes for me, and she says he is all that makes 
life worth living for her. Every day is a day 
of Thanksgiving with him, because, as he says, 
‘T have one good, strong leg, and I might have 
lost them both.’ 

“Then old Mr. Brent with his saintly face 
sat where you are now, Ruth. Although he 
lives alone in one small back room and has only 
the simplest of fare, he rejoices every morning 
that he has been spared to see a new day, be- 
cause it is from God, and all God’s days are 
good opportunities for loving service. 

“Mrs. Lane with her sightless eyes occupied 
your chair, Jack, peaceful and content, a hymn 
of Thanksgiving always on her lips. 

“Then, Elsa dear, a young girl sat within 
touch of my right hand as you are to-night,— 
a girl with soft brown eyes and sweetly serious 
face. She supports and cares for her mother 
who is an invalid. They are very poor in 
worldly goods, but happy in their faith in God 
and love for each other. She is very sweet and 
attractive because of her unselfishness and 
courage. I had to coax her to eat dinner with 
me on Thanksgiving Day. She did not like to 
leave her mother; but I provided some one to 
stay with the invalid and sent a basket of 
goodies, and at last Edna was persuaded to be 
one of my guests. 

“Now, children, I have not been telling you 
fairy stories, no indeed. I have seen much of 
these people during the year, and have studied 


them carefully and found them truly thankful 
through their many and varied experiences, and 
have consequently learned to love them. Am 
I forgiven?” 

“There is nothing to forgive, auntie: I think 
we are all. very glad you shared your bounty 
with those dear people,” returned Mrs. Grant 
softly. ' 

While impulsive Harold jumped up from the 
table and put both arms about Aunt Susan’s 
neck and gave her a boyish hug. “I guess we 
love you better than we ever did,”’ was what he 
said, and the other children echoed his words. 


Reform, like charity, must begin at home. } 
: CARLYLE. 


THE SKY PASTURE. 


THERn’s a pasture high in the starry sky, 
*Tis crowded with flocks evermore, 

Where the shepherd Wind rushing on behind 
Drives the little white sheep before. 


They pass.in their flight through the fields ot 
night, 
Near the Moon on her golden seat; 
And she hides her face as the surging race 
Hurries by on its soundless feet. 


Over dizzy miles rush the fleecy files, 
Urged on by that whistle wild, 

Till the wearied sheep fall a dusky heap, 
By fierce shepherd Wind up-piled. 


He whistles and calls till a chill wind falls— 
Oh, shrilly the shepherd complains! 

And with hand so pale, the Moon lifts her veil 
To find not a sheep remains. 


Next morning the light of the sunrise bright 
Gladdens the pasture again,— : 


Shepherd Wind is asleep, and the little cloud- _ 


sheep 
Are nibbling the azure plain. 


Mary Lemmex Parne, 
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OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM. 


WE need Truth’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can; 

God hath His small interpreters; 
The child must teach the man. 


We wander wide through evil years, 
Our eyes of faith grow dim; 

But he is freshest from His hands 
And nearest unto Him! 


Of such the kingdom!—Teach Thou us, 
O Master, most divine, 

To feel the deep significance 
Of these wise words of Thine! 


' Alone to guilelessness and love 
That gate shall open fall; 
The mind of pride is nothingness; 
The childlike heart is all. 


J. G. WHITTIER. 


‘ . 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GREEN PARLOR. 


BY ERIE WATERS, 


q at \ N J HAT anice back yard!” Mrs. Harmony 


exclaimed. 


‘Tt deserves a bettername. It is 


t orchard and garden in one,” her husband an- 


- 


j 
: 


_ swered, 


Indeed, it was because of the garden in its 


| June beauty that Mr. Harmony had rented 


the house, thinking of his delicate little daughter 
who must live out of doors. It was a sorrow 
to every one but herself that Birdie could not 
run and play like other children. She was de- 


_ lighted with her green parlor. Apple trees and 
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. blue eye. 
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maples shaded it; the fences were hidden by 
creepers; the grass was closely clipped; the 
borders were bright with flowers. The birds 
were tame and of never-ending interest. From 
her hammock-cot Birdie viewed it all. 

One day when she lay close to the fence, she 
heard a tiny piping voice. 
“Hello, you!” it said. 

“Hello!” she answered. 

“T see you.” 

“Oh!” with peals of laughter, “I see an 
eye.” 

And there, at a knot-hole, was Baby Billy’s 
That was the first acquaintance— 
the first friend in the parlor. ; 

There was fun at the hole in the fence after 
that. Paper dolls and pictures were poked 


““Who’s there?”’ 


¥ through, lilies and pansies, too, and candy—if 
Birdie had any. 

The sick child was shy of being stared at 
from upper windows. 
4 
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But what was‘the use 
of minding when she could not pull down a 
curtain in her green parlor? So, when a dear 
‘old lady looked down at her, Birdie waved a 
thin white hand, and soon they were such friends 
that kisses were wafted up and down. For 
the neighbors were not merely curious: very 
kind and gentle thoughts went to the little 
invalid. ; 

One day Birdie heard new voices on the 
other side of the fence. Then peals of laughter 
from a boy and agirl. Fascinated, she watched 
the top of the fence. Surely, it was a giant 

with a curly head, whe was taking long strides. 
Then the face came near, and looked over. 

“Oh!” in dismay! “I beg your pardon! 
I did not know there was any one living next 
door. You see, we’ve been away.” 

“Never mind,” the little girl answered. 
“How do you do? I am happy to meet you. 
This is my green parlor, ’cos I have to live out- 
doors, Say! are you walking on stilts?” 


THIRD YEAR OF THE YOUTHFUL MARINER. 


Then Bertie called his sister, and introduced 
her as she sat on top of the fence. So now there 
were two more friends. 

It was not long before the garden was the 
jolliest sitting-room in the street. Even the 
doctor was surprised as the child grew like the 
flowers, and better and brighter every slay. 


But Birdie was not the only sick child in the 


neighborhood. From her upper windows Mrs. 
Harmony could see a fretful little boy, put out 
in a big baby-carriage in a miserable yard. 
Because she loved her own child so much, her 
kind heart ached for another mother. So one 
afternoon she took a big bunch of flowers and 
some fruit, and went to see them. She told the 
mother all about Birdie’s illness, and heard of 
Jimmy’s accident. She asked if she might 
send Birdie’s doctor to see him. The result 
was that the little boy was taken to the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, and before the summer was 
passed was quite cured. 

Mrs. Harmony did not want to spoil her child, 
because she needed petting and care. Perhaps 
that was the reason that Birdie had learned to 
think of others more than herself. The Har- 
mony family had always spent Thanksgiving 
Day at the house of a rich uncle, and enjoyed 
the pleasant gathering. It was Birdie’s idea 
that this year they should give a party them- 
selves. 

“Tt will be a thank-offering—a real Thanks- 

-giving for me, mamma,” she said solemnly, 
“because God is making me well. Do you think 
it would cost too much to have Baby Billy and 
my old Lady and Jimmy (now he can walk) 
and his mother and Charley and Doris from 
next door? We need not buy flowers or apples, 
because we have enough in our yard.” 

Mrs. Harmony thought it would be a lovely 
idea. She was very thankful that Birdie could 
walk about once more. It would take too 
long to tell the delights of that Thanksgiving 
Dinner, but we may say that there never was 
a lovelier nor a merrier party, or nicer’ things 
to eat. Afterwards they had games, and even 
dear little Birdie and Jimmy could duck for 
apples. 


The dinner was early and in the house. 
Then, as if for the great day, a bit of summer 
had come back. It was warm in the garden— 
areal Indian Summer. So every one went out, 
and one by one all the neighbors, big and 
small, came in to shake hands, and say how 
glad they were to see the two sick children 
well. Then Mr. Harmony made a little speech. 

“My friends and neighbors,’”’ he said, “we 
want to thank you all for all your kindness to 
our little girl, and for making her summer so 
happy in her ‘Green Parlor.’ We scarcely 
dared to hope to see her so near health. This 
is the happiest Thanksgiving of our lives.” 

Then an old gentleman stood up, and made 
reply: 

“Tt is we neighbors who thank you, sir. 
We have learned to love your little daughter, 
and she has taught us that even on a sick-bed 
there are ‘Many things a child can do for others 
by her love.’” . 

And Jimmy’s mother could scarcely speak 
her thanks. She looked sweet and happy in a 
nice new dress. She kissed Birdie as she bade 
Jimmy thank them all, shaking the kind hands 
extended to her, as grateful smiles brightened 
her motherly face. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HOW ROB LEARNED TO REMEMBER, 


BY KATE 8S. GATES. 


OB LYONS was a favorite with every- 
R body. How could one help liking him, 
he was so good-natured, so unselfish, 
and obliging? And yet Rob had one very 
serious fault: you could not depend upon him. 
If you asked him to do an errand for you, he 
would smilingly assure you of his willingness 
to do as you wished, and then, nine times out 
of ten, straightway forget all about it, 
“T haven’t the least bit of a memory,” he 
would say, ‘‘but I’ve got a splendid forgettery.” 
Papa shook his head disapprovingly at his 
son and heir, and mamma talked very earnestly 
with him about his fault; but Rob was always 
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so sorry, and promised so faithfully to do better 
that they forgave him and hoped for better 
things. 

Aunt Martha alone would not be cajoled by 
her young nephew’s professions of penitence or 
promises of reformation. ‘Sorry,’ she said 
indignantly when he was apologizing for for- 
getting to mail a letter for her, “you would 
have cause to be decidedly sorry if you were 
my boy. What kind of a business man do you 
think you will make if you keep on like this? 
Nobody will want to have anything to do with 
you, for the world wants men who can be de- 
pended upon every time and everywhere. 

“You will remember things then, you say? 
No, my boy, you need not think you can be 
a careless, irresponsible boy, and then turn into 
a reliable trustworthy man any more than you 
can expect a crop of corn where you have sowed 
thistle seed.” 

Aunt Martha was so positive that Rob was 
really quite affected, and for at least a day he 
made a real effort to be more thoughtful; but 
it was “such a bother” that he relapsed into 
his old, easy-going ways. 

The summer that Rob was twelve years old 
his father was obliged to go abroad on business 
and wanted mamma to go with him. Rob 
was to spend the summer with Aunt Martha. 
It was hard, of course, parting with his father 
and mother, but Rob always enjoyed it at Aunt 
Martha’s. There would be the chickens to 
feed, berries to pick, and sometimes—perhaps— 
he could go fishing in the brook in the lot. 

Old Speckle had just come off with a brood 
of thirteen fine, healthy chicks, and Aunt Martha 
told Rob he might have them for his own if he 
would take. care of them. 

“But bear in mind, Robert, I cannot be con- 
tinually reminding you to feed them, and, if 
you neglect them, they will die.” 

“You need not bea bit afraid, auntie: it will 
be such fun to take eare of them and see them 
grow that I couldn’t forget them,” said Rob, 
confidently. 

And, to Aunt Martha’s surprise, he did re- 
member faithfully for nearly a week. Then, he 
would be in a hurry to do something else and 
forget to give them their breakfast, or he would 
be in the village playing ball and forget their 
supper. 

One after another six of the little chicks per- 
ished from thirst and hunger, but Aunt Martha 
said not a word. 

One morning Rob suddenly became conscious 
of the fact that it was broad daylight and yet 
the house was surprisingly still. Not a sound 
was to beheard, and, when he dressed and made 
his way downstairs, he found the kitchen fire- 
less and deserted. 

Rob stood still for a moment in bewilderment, 
then he spied a note pinned conspicuously on 
the door. ‘Dear Robert,” it read, “I am 
going to town on business, and I am in such a 
hurry that I forgot to get any breakfast for 
you.” 

*‘T don’t think that is a very nice way to 
treat a fellow,” said Rob to himself, “but I 
guess I can pick up something.” 

He made his way into the pantry which he 
had always found well supplied with all sorts 
of good things to eat, but to-day it was, like 
Mother Hubbard’s—bare. Not a doughnut, 
cookie, piece of pie, or crust of bread was to be 
found, or a drop of milk. 

It seemed to Rob that he was never so hungry 
in all his life before; but what could he do? 

Perhaps Aunt Martha would be home in 
time to get dinner. Yes, he was sure she would; 
and he opened the door and sat on the door- 
step to watch for her. 

It seemed to him be had been there for hours 


and hours when the clock struck nine. “TI 
shall be starved to death before noon,” he said. 

Just then he heard a chicken chirping feebly, 
and he remembered that they had had no 
breakfast either. 

“T wonder if those chickens that died felt as 
bad as I feel,”’ he thought as he hurried to fix 
their feed and get fresh water for them. 

Ten—eleven—twelve. No Aunt 
Rob got up and went into the house. 

“My mother wouldn’t forget me so,’ he 
sobbed, throwing himself on his bed. 

“But you forgot the chickens, you forgot 
and left your little kitty shut up in a closet 
once until she was ’most dead, and you forget 
almost everything any oneasks you to do,” 
said Conscience, pretty sharply. “Perhaps 
Aunt Martha is trying to show you how much 
trouble it makes to be forgotten.” ‘Two, three, 
four o’clock! Each hour seemed a week at 
least, and a new fear beset him,—what if Aunt 
Martha did not come home that night. — 

Rob never forgot that long, lonely, hungry 
day. It seemed_to him that everything he had 
ever forgotten came up before him as an accus- 
ing angel. 

“T didn’t ever think it could make so much 
trouble just forgetting to do things,” he thought 
wearily as he came once more to look down the 
road. His heart gave a great throb of joy. 
There was Aunt Martha herself driving into the 
yard. 

“Well, Rob,” she said, ‘have you had a 
good time to-day?” 

Rob tried to speak, but it was no use: there 
was a great lump in his throat, and his brown 
eyes were swimming with tears. 

“Poor little laddie,”’ said Aunt Martha, ten- 
derly putting her arms about him, ‘‘it was a 
pretty hard day, wasn’t it?” 

“O-h, it was dreadfull’’ hesobbed. “I never 
dreamed it was so dreadful to forget things, and 
I don’t want to grow up and be a horrid man 
that folks don’t dare trust with anything ’cause 
he forgets. I don’t suppose I can remember 
everything right off, but I truly won’t keep on 
forgetting.” 

“That’s right, my boy,” said Aunt Martha. 
“JT am sure if you ask God to help you and 
fight hard, you will overcome the habit, and we 
shall all feel that our Robert is perfectly trust- 
worthy. And now we will have the very best 
supper we know how to get.” 

“But the chickens shall have theirs before 
I have even a bite,” said Rob with a happy 
laugh, as he trudged out to the barn. 


Martha! 


False friendship, like the wy, decays and ruins 
the walls it embraces; but true friendship gives 
new life and animation to the object it swpports. 


Rospert BurTON. 


FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


ce AVING these many signes of God’s 
| favour and acceptation, we thought it 
would be great ingratitude, if secretly 
we should smother up y® same, or content our- 
selves with private thanksgiving for that which 
by private prayer could not be obtained. And 
therefore another solume day was set apart 
and appointed for that end, wherein we re- 
turned glory, honour, and prayse with all 
thankefulnes to our good God, which dealt so 
graciously with us, whose name for these and 
all other his mercies towardes his Church and 
chosen ones, by them be blessed, and praysed 
now and evermore.” 


Governor John Winslow’s ‘ Relation.” 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 
Ts it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart?—that we war to the 
knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other; 
God pardon us all for the triumphs we feel 
When a fellow goes down,—poor, heart-broken 
brother, 
Pierced to the heart; words are keener than 
steel, 
And mightier, far, for woe and for weal. 


Were it not well in this brief little journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 

We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
For ever and aye, in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the plain— 
Man, and man only, makes war on his brother, 
And dotes in his heart on his peril and pain— 
Shamed by the brutes that go down on the 
plain. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. — 
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THE RINGING OF DOOR-BELLS. 
BY EVELYN M. ROGERS, 


Go OTHER, may Dorothy and I go out 
to play, this afternoon?” asked 
Harold. 

“Yes, Harold, you may,’? answered Mrs, 
Fillmore. “But be good little children, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes, mother,”’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ We are going 
to play ‘hop-scotch.’ See these pieces of 
colored glass we have found? We are going 
to use them and have lots of fun.” 

And fun they did have, jumping from one 
square to another. They played together very 
pleasantly for some time; but finally Dorothy 
grew tired, for Harold, who was a year older, 
won almost every game. 

“T don’t want to play any more, Harold. 
You beat all of the time. Let’s do something 
else.” 

Just then Ralph Baker, a big boy who lived 
near, came down the street. ‘‘Hullo, there,” 
he cried, “what are you two doing?” 

“We have been playing ‘hop-scotch,’ but 
are ready to do anything now,” replied the 
children. 

“TLet’s have some fun ringing door-bells,” 
said Ralph. ; 

“T don’t think mother would like us to do 
that,’”’ said little Dorothy. 

“Oh, come on!” said Ralph. “She won’t 
care. Let’s try that cross old Mrs. Webb. 
We'll just ring the bell, and then run and hide 
as quick as ever we can before she sees who it 
is. That will be great fun. Oh,comeon! Do!’ 

He kept on urging them until Harold, too, 
thought it would be fun, and they made Dor- 
othy go along with them. 


They crept softly up to Mrs. Webb’s door. 


Ralph rang the bell hard, and then said, “Come 
on—hurry—or we will be caught.” 

They all ran as fast as they could, and hid 
behind a large tree near, where they could see 
and not be seen. 

In a minute more, Mrs. Webb opened the door, 
but saw no one, The boys saw she looked 
surprised and cross. They thought this great 
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said, “Let’s try it again.” 
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fun. When she had gone back in, Ralph 


*"No,’’ said Dorothy, “I know mother 
would not like us to be doing any such thing.” 

“Oh, don’t be a baby,” said Ralph. ‘Come 
on.” 

So up they went again, and gave the bell a 
harder ring than before. ‘Quick now,’’ said 
Ralph. 

He and Harold ran very quickly and hid 
safely in their old place; but Dorothy, who was 
so much smaller, in her great haste tripped on 
the last step, and fell in a heap on the ground. 

In another minute Mrs. Webb opened the 
door. “Why, Dorothy Fillmore, what are 
you doing down there?”’ said Mrs. Webb. 

“Oh! I can’t get up, it hurts me so!’”’ sobbed 
Dorothy. 

“What is the matter?” 

“My foot,—my foot. I fell on your steps,” 
cried Dorothy. 

“But what were you doing there?” 
Mrs. Webb, as she came down the steps. 
you wish to see me?” 

“No, we were just playing with your bell. 
Oh, my foot, my foot!” 

Mrs. Webb helped her up, and soon found the 
little girl had sprained her ankle very badly. 

“We must send for your mother right away,” 
said Mrs. Webb. 

Mrs. Fillmore soon came when she heard what 
had happened, and carried Dorothy home with 
her. | 

Then the doctor was called, for Dorothy’s 
foot was growing worse and worse. 

When the doctor saw her, he said, ‘‘ You 
will have to stay in for a number of weeks, my 
little girl, and be very careful not to use that 
foot.”? Then he bound it up tightly, and told 
her to be a good little girl, and it would be well 
again in time. . 

‘Mother, can’t I go to school or out to 
play any more?” asked Dorothy, when the 
doctor had gone. 

“No, dear, you cannot for some weeks,” 
said Mrs. Fillmore. ‘I am so sorry for you, 
Dorothy; and to think my Harold did not 
look after his little sister any better than this,” 
she continued, turning to Harold who stood 
near. 

Harold felt very much ashamed of what he 
had done, and said, ‘I shall never ring any 
one’s bell again, mother, in that way.” 

“T wish we could do something to make Doro- 
thy happy,” he whispered to his mother, later. 
“T am going over to see Ralph, and find out 
what he thinks about it.” 

Ralph felt much the same as Harold, and was 
willing to do what he could to make things right. 

“Tet’s send her a basket of good things,” 
said Ralph. “I have a dear little kitten that 
I know she will like to play with. I'll send her 
that.” 

“And I have ten cents I’ve saved. I'll buy 
her some paper dolls she will like to cut out 
and play with,” said Harold. 

“And we'll make a big bouquet of the pretti- 
est flowers we can find.” 

So the boys got a big basket, and put the 
paper dolls in first. Then they wondered what 
they would do about the kitten to make her 
stay in. Finally Harold said, ‘““We will get 
a smaller basket with a cover on it that we 
can put her in, and then put that, over the 
paper dolls, and then put the flowers all around 
the top, and make it look pretty.”’ So that is 
what they did. 

When they had it all arranged, with Dorothy’s 
name on top, they took the basket to the door, 
left it on the steps, rang the bell, and ran 


asked 
“Did 


_ quickly away, just as before. 


Mrs. Fillmore opened the door and read 


Dorothy’s name on the basket. So she took 
it in for Dorothy to open. 

How delighted the little girl was with every- 
thing! She just loved that little kitten from 
the first minute she saw it, and they had fine 
times playing together. The boys, too, were 
so pleased when they knew how happy Dorothy 
was with her new kitten and dolls. And the 
flowers looked so pretty in her room, and there 
were so many of them! 

That night Dorothy said, “Harold; I think 
it would be nice if you two boys took part of 
these pretty flowers and left them at Mrs. 
Webb’s door.”’ 

So the next morning that was what the boys 
did, and Mrs. Webb was just as pleased as 
Dorothy had been. 


For Every Other Sunday 
SHARING WITH OTHERS. 


BY ANNA C, HALL. 


ESSIE came flying in from a neighbor’s, 
B cheeks glowing and eyes alight. 
“Mamma,” she cried, ‘‘see what Mrs. 
Lynn gave me! O-o-o-h, doesn’t it look de- 
lish-e-ous! Wasn’t she nice to give it to me?”’ 

Bessie held up for inspection a large ginger 
cookie that looked and smelled very nice in- 
deed. 

“Yes,” said mamma, smiling at the little 
girl’s shining face, ‘“‘she was kind to give it to 
you. Did you remember to say ‘Thank you,’ 
Bessie ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure I said it, didn’t 1? May 
I eat it all myself, mamma? Mrs. Lynn gave 
it to me to eat.” 

“Certainly; you may if you wish.” 

Bessie carried the tempting morsel up to 
where the shining white teeth were waiting 
impatiently for a bite. Then she hesitated. 

“Sister doesn’t know I have it, so she won’t 
care,” she argued. 

“Tet me tell you what I saw this morning, 
Bessie,”’ said her mother. ‘‘Come, sit with me 
in the big rocker. Then I can mend Johnnie’s 
stocking while I talk to you.” 

“You know,” began mamma, when they were 
comfortably settled, ‘“how we have wondered 
what the birds have found to eat these last few 
days, when everything was covered up so 
tightly in ice blankets and snow sheets. 

“This morning while I was standing by the 
kitchen table, I saw a sparrow on the porch, 
picking away at a little, hard crust of bread, 
and, all the while he tugged and toiled, he chirped 
as loudly as possible, as though calling for some 
one else to come and share his feast. By and 
by, away he flew, leaving the piece of bread 
lying on the porch. I wondered a little at 
that, but thought, birdie must have been fright- 
ened off, perhaps by seeing my face through 
the window. 

“Tn just a few minutes, back he came,—the 
generous little gentleman,—this time with his 
mate. Following them there came a host of 
eager little birds. How they flew at the bread! 
In a very few minutes it was gone altogether; 
for the birds were such hungry birds, and the 
piece of bread was very small to be divided up 
among so many.” 

The big rocker creaked solemnly as it swayed 
back and forth, after mamma’s story was 
ended. Then Bessie jumped up quickly. 

“T’m going to call sister,” she said, smiling, 
and flew out of the room as if she was a little 
brown sparrow herself. 

“Sister! sister!’’? her call rang through the 
house. Swiftly, in answer to the cry, came the 
patter of little feet, for Sister Nellie never waited 
long when she was called in that tone of voice. 


Presently, two small girls were nibbling away 
at two halves of a most delightful ginger cookie, 
that disappeared as quickly as though little 
girls were every bit as hungry as the sparrows. 
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IN ODD MINUTES. 


BY BERTHA E, BUSH, 


ol WISH my daisy chain was made. Aunt 
Elsie gave me the beads for it a long 
time ago, All the girls in school but 

me are ‘wearing them.” 

It was a wistful little voice, and it touched the 
family heart. They all wanted little Editha 
to have whatever she wished. But how could 
any of them find time to make a daisy chain? 
They were the busiest family on record, and 
just now—as always—especially occupied. 
Mary was getting up the programme for the 
year’s work of her club. Mother was working 
every spare moment for the coming church 
fair, Eleanor was engaged—everybody knows 
that that means to be more than busy. As for 
Hditha herself, everybody felt that her school 
and her music lessons took up all of her time. 
Grandma might have made it, but the doctor 
had ordered her not to do anything that taxed 
her eyes in the least degree. She could only 
think. 

“Fiditha,”’ she said, “get the beads and 
put them in a saucer with a bead-needle all 
threaded, some white silk thread, and some 
beeswax, and put them on the table beside the 
window, and I believe they will get done.” 

“How?” asked the incredulous family. 

“Oh, in odd minutes.” : 

“But there aren’t any odd minutes.”’ 

“You watch and see. But be sure that 
everything that will be needed is in that saucer, 
right at hand.” 

Mary picked it up first. She was waiting 
with her hat on for Helen to call for her to go to 
a committee meeting. She made a whole inch 
before Helen came. Then mother dropped 
into the chair to wait till her pies were out of 
the oven before she went upstairs to dress, 
and she took up the beadwork and added an- 
other inch. Then Eleanor came down to 
tell grandma privately all about what John had 
said the evening before, and she found so much 
to say that the chain grew greatly. And 
Editha got into the habit of picking it up the 
minute she came home from school, while she 
waited for dinner or the next thing to come,— 
she had been used to pick up a story book in- 
stead,—and found that a little girl could very 
easily do the beadwork and that it was great 
fun. 

That daisy chain seemed to make itself. No- 
body spent any time in which they usually 
did anything else over it, and yet it grew like 
magic. When it was finished, they started 
another one for Eleanor and for Mary, and a 
white and crystal one for mother, and a gray 
and silver one for grandma. 

“How did you ever find time to make them?” 
asked Cousin Lou, who knew just how busy 
the family was.” 

“Oh, the time found itself,’ answered Editha, 
happily. ‘Grandma says it was because every- 
thing was ready together, and the needle al- 
ways threaded. She says we can do anything 
in odd minutes if we will fix things so.” 


OW many of us live in dark, wretched, 
poverty-stricken Grumble Lane, when 
we might live on broad, sunshiny 

Thanksgiving Street, with plenty of God’s sky 
above us! Christian Work. 


. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In this number of our paper we remember 
Thanksgiving Day. 
give thanks at all times for those things that 
seem to be gifts from on high, for the privi- 
leges that make our lives happy and strong. 
In the midst of privations many of our New 
England ancestors lifted up psalms of praise 
for what they could see to be blessings. Down 
to us has come this heritage of custom, and well 
it is that President and Governors call us to 
remembrance of whatsoever things are cheer- 
ful, whatsoever things are hopeful, whatsoever 
things are of good report. 

The Editor asks the young readers to con- 
sider these things, and to think on them with 
earnest mind. Because there are many other 
things in our day not cheerful, hopeful, and of 
good report, the darker aspects of life may 
easily capture our thought, and blot out all 
thanksgiving. 

We will give thanks for a noble past, which 
is the glory of our country,—gratitude for he- 
roes, statesmen, poets, and great characters, 
who have made America what it is. 

Thanksgiving for the Providence that has 
shaped our course, ‘“rough-hewed,” and led us 
on in a wonderful career. 

Praise for every radiant sign of progress an- 
nouncing peace and good will on earth. Speed- 
ily may the havoc of war be ended and the 
fierce enmity of nations be extinguished. 
Grant that the lilies of good will shall spring 
up in the place of the thistles of anger. 

Praise and thanksgiving for the spread of 
truth and the light of knowledge. Into the 
remotest parts of the world this light is ad- 
vancing. May it call forth the noblest senti- 
ments of human hearts. May it lead along the 
right path of justice and fraternity. 

We give thanks, too, for happy homes, for 
friends, for daily joys that spring along the way. 
As are the people, so is the Nation. May the 
Lord bless us and keep us in all righteous 
things! May the world be better for our place 
and power as a people, by the example we set 
in law, order, character, and ideals. ‘Then shall 
our Thanksgiving Day be nobly observed, for 
our thoughts will be of what we ean do to bless 
and benefit humanity, and not alone our grat- 
itude for blessings received. 


HANKSGIVING is a day for home com-- 
ing, home thoughts, and home enjoy- 
ments. In this respect of building 

and intensifying the home light and home love, 
it stands unique among our holidays. It has, 
therefore, a special place in the hearts of all 
who would see the home influence broadened 
and strengthened and sweetened. 

Good Housekeeping. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


This department invites correspondence, aims to 
give information, offers counsel, and is open to all. 
Tt will make Notes and answer Queries. 


New Jersey. The desire of your pupils for 
New Testaments is a. good sign. You do not need 
to send to Boston for them. Order what you want 
from the Bible Book Rooms in New York City. 
All sizes and prices are available. 


Cuicaco. At 175 Dearborn Street, in your own 
city, are the Headquarters of our Society. Miss 
Scheible, in charge, will answer all your questions 
and show you samples of books. Of course, we 
are glad to serve you, but it is much better to deal 
with the office near at hand. 


It is good and wise to . 


A. F, G. Your letter to the Unitarian Associa- 
tion was naturally referred to us. The Sunday- 
School Society is an organization independent of 
what we call the “A. U. A.” Our advice is to do 
the best possible by your-own school. Do not be 
governed by ideas as to some theoretical school 
or by facts concerning some school entirely differ- 
ent from yours in size and conditions. We com- 
mend the one-topic, three-grade system for your 
particular needs. 


M.S. H. You say your library in the Sunday 
School is of ‘no use.”? We understand.- But 
there ought to be a Reference Library, in its place, 
for the teachers and elder scholars. So much has 
been given to young people to read of late years 
that a library of story books is obsolete, at least 
in your town. Substitute a good array of volumes 
to help the teachers. 


A Frirenp. Thank you for the kind words of 
your letter. There are many obstacles in this 
work of the Sunday School, and some are created 
by those who ought to be friends and supporters. 
Our advice is to be frank with your minister. Ask 
him to meet the question squarely. If he wants 
the children and young people to fall away and 
be lost to the church, he must face the responsi- 
bility. 

J. B. H. Yes, the work that Miss Slattery is 
doing deserves commendation. She is more or 
less limited by her beliefs, but in the main her ef- 
fect is good. ‘The two books by her for which you 
inquire are just out,—‘“‘The Teacher’s Candlestick,” 
and, “Living Teachers.’’ Both can be obtained 
at the Book Room, 25 Beacon Street. 


Inquirer. Right in reach of youisone who can 
furnish all the information you desire. His ad- 
dress is O. Ellery Edwards, Jr., 206 Broadway, 
New York City. At any time call on him, and you 
will get help. He is alive on the question of the 
Sunday School. 


B. O. G. We understand your ideas about 
pictures. They are useful. It is planned to have 
a list of such illustrations for ‘‘World Stories,” 
“Old Testament Stories,’ and other volumes of 
the ‘Beacon Series.” But I would not rely on 
such pictorial aids too much. 


CoNSERVATIVE. What is conservative and 
what is radical ’tis hard to decide. The affairs 
in your church, according to your own story, 
probably need ‘‘shaking up.’”’ The plan of a 
“rally day” for the Sunday School, to be held in 
the church, is perfectly safe and sane. All de- 
pends on the way it is conducted. We advise you 
to join with the minister and superintendent and 
help the thing along. There is nothing sensational 
in a “rally day” when good judgment rules. 


Puri. Hasting’s one-volume Dictionary of 
the Bible is the best of its kind now,—a library 
in itself. 


TracuEerR. To tell you how to teach the sub- 
ject you mention would take a large part of Hvery 
Other Sunday. Some persons think this paper 
ought to be given over greatly to such things. 
But how about the young readers? The stories 
of the Old Testament are full of ‘‘trouble” for a 
thoughtful mind. We suggest that you consult 
Sheldon’s book and Pulsford’s ‘Helps for Teach- 
ers,” and various other well-known sources. See 
the ‘‘Beacon Series,” Division 2, ““Hebrew Be- 
ginnings.” 

Layman. We appreciate your feelings. Your 
new minister is ‘‘riding a hobby.” The school 
will probably suffer, but let us hope not too se- 
verely. All you can do is to bring a pressure of 
common sense to bear upon him from those who 
prefer to see the school prosper rather than to 
carry out a “‘hobby.” 


O. M. B. You ought not to have much trouble 
in getting aids to teach those Old Testament 
lessons. Have you a catalogue of the publications 
of the Sunday-School Society? There you will 
find works by Lyon, Dole, Pulsford, Lane, Spauld- 
ing, and others, full of facts and suggestions. They 
are just what you want and nothing could be better. 


Morner, Tell us what you need for your home 
Sunday School, and we will furnish it. Your 
children, from 4 to 9 years old, we can assist. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 


spell the given, the finals the surname, of one of 
the greatest Americans. 


god of poetry. 


names. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


My 1, 3, is a preposition. 

My 8, 10 ,11, is the night before a special day. 

My 5, 8, 9, 3, is very nourishing. 

My 12, 2, 6, gives light and warmth. 

My 5, 4, 7 11, is used in the army. 

My whole presents a pretty scene in the autumn, 
CHARLES CRABB. 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 5, 3, 7, 14, is not under. 

My 1, 4, 9, 11, is a season of denial. 

My 12, 13, 14, 2, we all admire. 

My 10, 12, is an exclamation. 

My 8, 6, 11, is a small insect. jf q 

My whole is a maxim which we shall all observe. _ 
Bryce BLANCHARD. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Seven words of equal length. The initials — 


1. A messenger of God. 
2. In Norse mythology a son of Odin and the — 


3. A kind of bird. 

4. A caper. : ‘ 
5. A telephone call, 

6. An iron block on which metals are hammered. 
7. The juicy fruit of a vine. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Fill the blanks with cities that are also persons’ q 


I went to town with ——. 
I have a letter from 
I am going South with ——. 
I have sent in haste for 
I walked this morning with ——. 


Selected. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. IV. 


Entema VI.—Grover Cleveland. 
CHARADE.—Pennsylvania. 
ANnAGRAM.—Andes (Danes). 
PuzziE.—A puff. 


The Editor is glad to report that he has heard — 


from Charles Crabe (Fairhaven, Mass.) and Philip 
B. Parsons (Melrose, Mass.) since the last issue 
of the paper. 
enigma. 


Each one sent a letter and an ~ 


something. 


Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- — 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. 
stitute a volume. 
July and“August. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
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